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A GENETIC STUDY OF THE AIDA 
LIBRETTO 

By EDGAR ISTEL 

TO what extent Verdi, whom, as a rule, we regard simply as 
a master in musical art, influenced the form of his libretto, 
how far he was a musician-poet in the Wagnerian sense, 
even though not gifted with specific poetic powers nor even 
skilled in the art of versifying, is almost unknown to many of 
his admirers. It is a fact which should be much better known, 
that Verdi, the greatest Italian opera-genius of the 19th century, 
had an eye, before all else, to the actual life-giving stage effect, 
and that poetic or musical finesse was a secondary consideration 
with him. "I would," so he writes to Ghislanzoni, the librettist 
of Aida, "immediately abandon rhyme, rhythm and strophic form 
if the action required it; I would write blank verse in order to 
be able to say clearly and definitely all that the action demanded. 
In matters theatrical it is at times conducive to success if the 
poet and the musician possess the talent of not making verses 
and music." "This was sometime a paradox," as Hamlet says, 
but events have proven the truth of the statement. The over- 
whelming success which crowned Verdi's theatrical career is due 
as much to the unusually skillful calculation and combination of 
all scenic factors and effects as to the inexhaustible and ever new 
succession of musical ideas welling up in the master's imagination, 
which in themselves were not of great significance, but which by 
their place and collocation in the drama, rose to importance. 
Verdi himself never tired of emphasizing the fact that the success 
of his operas, success first and last was his chief aim in art. Like 
a true Italian he had few scruples in this respect, but herein we 
find him in the company of the best music dramatists of all times. 
Neither Gluck nor Mozart, Weber nor Meyerbeer, Wagner nor 
Bizet scorned success in this sense. "I repeat for the twentieth 
time, I desire but one thing — success," he once writes to his 
librettist, as he urges him again and again to make alterations 
in his verses. But this success was not to be gained by illegitimate 
means. All things must be in perfect logical order, for only on 
this basis could he look for that enduring success of which, in 
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earlier years, just because of the poor quality of his librettos, he 
was so often deprived. He had paid dearly for his apprenticeship 
and was now, accordingly, so much the more on his guard. 

An unusual combination of circumstances brought him into 
contact with just those men whom he needed to carry out his 
work. They were Auguste Edouard Mariette Bey, the noted 
discoverer of the tombs of the Apis bulls, a learned archaeologist, 
to whom we owe the very first sketch of Aida; Camille du Locle, 
the French librettist, who had already written the text of Don 
Carlos for Verdi, and who now, residing in Busseto, worked out 
the story of Aida scene by scene under the master's eye in French 
prose, a proceeding in which Verdi himself took an active and by 
no means small part, (the finale of the last act, particularly, with 
its superposition of scenes, is Verdi's invention); and finally 
Antonio Ghislanzoni, a former opera singer, now a poet eminently 
fitted for the task of transmuting the French prose version into 
Italian verses, in the accomplishment of which task Verdi's share 
was again, as we shall see, uncommonly large. Ghislanzoni himself 
correctly indicated his comparatively modest share in the libretto 
when he wrote over the score "Versi di Ghislanzoni"; yet he is 
to-day regarded, not altogether rightly, as the sole librettist of 
Aida. The share of Mariette and du Locle, yes — even of Verdi 
himself — must in many respects appear more important. Never- 
theless, we must accord to this man no little credit for having 
turned out, in spite of the unceasing pressure and the continual 
emendations of Verdi, such beautiful and singable verses. 

Judgments as to the actual share of each of the four men 
in the Aida-book were for a long time extremely confused, and 
the Italian press in the year 1880 records a lively contest as to 
rights of priority. As du Locle chanced at the time to be in 
Rome, he published in the French journal, L'ltalie, printed in 
that city, an open letter, in which for the first time the actual 
state of affairs was made clear. The facts are confirmed in the 
hitherto unnoticed correspondence between Verdi and Ghislan- 
zoni. 1 We can get a clear idea of the process of building up the 
libretto only by culling from this correspondence, which is a 
criss-cross discussion of the whole work, the single, oft-reiterated 
remarks of Verdi, arranging them systematically and submitting 
them to a dramaturgical analysis. This we shall attempt to do 
in the following pages. 

1 In the possession of Dr. Edgardo Masini, published for the first time in the 
supplement of the Corriere (Lettura del Corriere), February, 1906; reprinted in the 
appendix of Verdi's Copialettere, edited by Cesari and Luzio in 1913. 
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Let us first, however, examine the early history of the 
subject. The opera, as is well known, was written to order for 
the Viceroy of Egypt, Ismael Pasha, for the celebration of the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and was to inaugurate the new opera 
house in Cairo. One year before he actually accepted the com- 
mission Verdi had declined all the Khedive's advances, but had 
been persuaded to change his mind when, in Paris, du Locle had 
submitted to him Mariette's first sketch. Some time later Ghis- 
lanzoni was invited by Verdi to the latter's country seat, S. Agata, 
where the composer laid before him the prose version, which, as 
Verdi writes to the publisher, Ricordi, (June 25, 1870), had 
undergone numerous changes at the hands of the composer 
himself after du Lode's departure. This version, called a "pro- 
gram" in the letters, seems to have been so detailed that it 
presented the complete sequence of ideas, including parts of the 
dialog, and needed in reality, nothing but the versification. On 
July 3, 1870, Ricordi was able to notify Verdi of Ghislanzoni's 
acceptance of the task and on July 21st he replied to some 
questions which Verdi had asked. The composer had inquired, 
for example, whether in ancient Egypt the duties of the cult of 
the gods had devolved entirely upon men; whether the name 
Ethiopia might in ancient times have been applied to Abyssinia; 
which Rameses was the great king of Egypt whom he wanted 
to designate by name, (in the final version the king remained 
without a name); where the sacred mysteries of Isis were cele- 
brated; finally he sought information as to the chief temples of 
Egypt and about geographical matters. 

In the correspondence with Ghislanzoni, which began on 
August 12th, Verdi mentions the fact that Mariette had informed 
him that he could have as many priestesses upon the stage as he 
pleased, and that, accordingly, these personages could be added 
in the consecration scene (Act 1). 

To gain a more comprehensive view of the whole drama let 
us first make clear to ourselves the fundamental lines of its 
dramaturgic structure. It is, of course, impossible in this essay, 
to go into a detailed presentation of the basic technical principles 
involved in the construction of an opera libretto and we must 
assume that the reader is acquainted with the elementary technical 
terms of the theory of the drama, like exposition, play and counter- 
play, etc. Readers who have a deeper interest in the subject I 
refer to my book Das Libretto (Berlin and Leipzig: Schuster & 
LoefHer, 1914) which, however, is published only in German. 
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The tale of Aida in its original form is to be found, presumably, 
in some old papyrus known to Mariette. An Egyptian warrior of 
high rank is condemned to death for disclosing weighty secrets to 
the enemy, a case which has many parallels in history up to the 
present day. Possibly the old Egyptian record gave some intima- 
tion of the motive for the act of treason. In that case there could 
be only one noble and in a certain sense pardonable motive — the 
power of love. The Egyptian warrior loves a woman of a con- 
quered race, who is held as a slave in Egypt, and for love of her, 
of course without intent and almost unconsciously, he betrays 
important state secrets. This furnishes the basis for a severe 
conflict in the hearts of the two chief actors, the conflict between 
love and duty. But the dramatist, and in still greater measure 
the opera composer, needed still other and more complicated 
conflicts. That the beloved woman should be a common slave 
was not enough. She must be the daughter of some important 
personage in the enemy's camp, yes, even the daughter of a king. 
Although consumed with love, she could not by herself without 
some stronger motive power tempt her lover to become a traitor, 
and so her father, the enemy's king, must be introduced into the 
story. He represents, in a certain sense, the heroine's conscience. 
He is the personification of her patriotism. This could be brought 
about only if the royal opponent of Pharaoh were conquered in 
battle and, like his daughter, dragged to Egypt a captive; if 
furthermore, his only salvation lay in his escape from Egypt and 
his return incognito to his native land, whence he might then 
deliver a crushing blow against his Egyptian adversary. 

The conflict of emotions becomes still more involved when 
the vanquished king's actual conqueror in battle is his daughter's 
lover. In the hero's heart also the conflict is intensified, the 
counterplay becomes more effective, if the heroine is paired with 
a mighty rival. The only really powerful rival for a king's 
daughter was the daughter of Pharaoh, who was in a position to 
offer heart and hand, even the throne itself to the victorious 
general. Now it would have been possible (and a less skillful 
dramatist would probably have arranged it so) to let the hero 
waver in uncertain love between the two women; the author, 
however, chooses a nobler conception of the dignity of his hero 
and a more convincing characterization, when he makes love and 
love alone the motive on one side, and on the other, not merely 
duty, but honor and glory as well. The hero is thus faced with 
the alternative of yielding to the power of love and thereby — as 
actually happens — bringing disgrace and ruin upon his own head, 
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or following the behests of duty and winning a royal throne into the 
bargain. The ordinary mortal would unhesitatingly have chosen 
the latter, but the hero of tragedy cannot act contrary to the 
dictates of his own inmost nature and abandons himself to the 
guidance of love. In this we may see the greatness of his char- 
acter and at the same time his tragic guilt. 

In bewailing his fate, in letting our sympathy go out to him 
and to the woman who shares his ruin, we pronounce not only an 
aesthetic but also an ethical judgment. We rate his action, even 
though it violates the sublime duty of patriotism, higher than 
the correct deportment of the ordinary mortal. But we do this 
only on the assumption that he has become a traitor to his country 
unwillingly and unintentionally, because our loathing for the man 
who consciously betrayed his country, even though he did it 
for love's sake, would be so great that we could summon up very 
little human sympathy for him and, accordingly, no dramatic pity. 
On the contrary, we would regard his love as a mad passion, as 
an unjustifiable mania for which death was the proper penalty. 
On the other hand the climax of fellow-feeling is reached when we 
see that the very woman who brought this calamity upon her 
lover voluntarily shares his fate; and it seems like a kind of tragic 
irony that the rival prays for the soul of the wretched man over 
his tomb at the very moment when her bitter enemy is united 
in death with the object of her love. 

Considering in this way the human and dramatic foundation 
of the Aida-plot as reduced to its simplest terms, we may easily 
obtain a clear survey of the various conflicts which make the 
tragedy. Radames, the victorious general; Aida, the Ethiopian 
slave; the father, Amonasro, the hostile monarch; Amneris, the 
daughter of Pharaoh; they all appear as necessary links in the 
chain of events, which needs only a King and a High-Priest 
(Ramfis) as representatives of Egypt's temporal and spiritual 
authority, to complete the tale of important actors in the drama. 
To these we might add the episodic appearance of the messenger 
who brings news of the assault of the enemy. How wisely eco- 
nomical the action is with respect to its dramatic motives, we 
may observe in the one fact that the conflict between love and 
duty, which tears the hearts of Aida and Radames, in like manner 
determines the conduct of Amneris. She herself must discover 
the treachery of her beloved. She herself must deliver him to 
the fanatical priests for punishment, and this in a truly feminine 
spirit, not because he has betrayed his country, but because, as 
she believes, he has betrayed her love. She herself must inwardly 
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suffer ruin with him, because her temporal power is impotent 
before the sentence of the spiritual judges, yes — because the hero 
in proud dignity disdains to save himself by resorting to an easy 
denial. On the basis of these dramatic lines of force it is a simple 
matter to map out the whole drama in acts, settings and scenes. 1 
We shall confine ourselves here to the most important points 
and give just a simple scheme of scenes for general information, 
taking it for granted that the reader is acquainted with the plot 
of the drama. 

ACT I: 

Setting I. (Royal palace in Memphis.) 

Scene 1. Radames, Ramfis. 

Scene 2. Radames alone. 

Scene 3. Radames, Amneris. 

Scene 4. The preceding; Aida. 

Scene 5. The preceding; King, Ramfis, and large following; 
later, the messenger. 

Scene 6. Aida alone. 
Setting II. (In the temple.) 

Scene 1. Ramfis, with priestesses and priests; later Radames. 
ACT II. 

Setting I. (In the chamber of Amneris.) 

Scene 1. Amneris, with slaves. 

Scene 2. Amneris, Aida. 
Setting II. (At the gates of Thebes.) 

Scene 1. King, with Amneris; Ramfis, with large following. 

Scene 2. The preceding; Radames. 

Scene 3. The preceding; prisoners, among them Amonasro. 

ACT III. 

Setting (The banks of the Nile. Night.) 

Scene 1. Amneris, Ramfis. 

Scene 2. Aida alone. 

Scene 3. Aida, Amonasro. 

Scene 4. Aida, Radames. 

Scene 5. The preceding; Amonasro. 

Scene 6. Thepreceding;Amneris,Ramfis,priestsandguards. 2 

ACT IV. 

Setting I. (In the royal palace.) 
Scene 1. Amneris alone. 
Scene 2. Amneris, Radames. 
Scene 3. Amneris alone; later, the priests. 

1 By settings we mean the large divisions in each act, called scenes by Verdi, 
which involve a change of scenery. By the word scene we designate those smaller 
divisions, not specified as such in the libretto, which are marked by the entrance or 
exit of any important actor. 

3 From Verdi's letters it would appear that originally the third act formed the 
third setting of the second. — Ed. 
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Setting II. (In the temple. Stage in two stories: above, the 
altar; below, subterranean crypt.) 
Scene 1. Radames alone. 
Scene 2. Radames, Aida. 

If we consider this scenario, the importance of which will 
become evident in the following discussion, as a whole, the 
homogeneous character of the dramatic sequence of events is 
easily discerned. The first act is merely a matter of exposition, 
a prolog to the real action which begins with act 2. This action 
is developed in such wise, that at the close of act 3 we see the 
apparent triumph of the so-called "counterplay" (personified in 
Amneris) and the defeat of Aida, the. character in which that which 
is technically called the "play" centres. The conflict in the heart 
of the hero, Radames, whose outward triumph is purchased at the 
price of inward misery, prepares the development of the following 
act, at the close of which we find the "peripetie," leading directly to 
the catastrophe. This catastrophe, which ends the drama, is 
deferred for a short time by the intercession of Amneris (moment 
of final tension), but its final consummation cannot be staved off. 
Thus we see that the Aida libretto agrees perfectly with the classic 
scheme of tragedy as it has been evolved and endowed with life by 
the best dramatists of all times and of all peoples, above all, by 
Shakespeare. 

Let us now examine Verdi's share in this masterly construc- 
tion. We shall disregard the discussions on matters of metre and 
prosody, which are repeated at times to the point of weariness. 
Verdi's first letter to Ghislanzoni, dated August 28, 1870, is 
concerned exclusively with the first act: 

Mariette has informed me that we can have as many priestesses 
as we like. You may, therefore, add them in the consecration scene. 
(Act 1, Setting 2.) 1 Of the changes which you made (in Act 1, Setting 
1) I have adopted: the first recitative (Scene 1), the Romanza, Celeste 
Aida (Scene 2), the recitative with the two stanzas of Amneris and 
Radames (Scene 3). In the terzettino which follows (Scene 4), it will 
be better not to let Aida say too much, and I like Amneris's threat still 
less. 

Verdi's last remark is easily justified. It would not be in 
keeping with the character of Amneris, which is by no means 
bad, (she loves Radames truly and faithfully), if at this point 
she were to utter threats against the warrior. 

1 These scenic indications are taken from the scheme submitted above. They 
are not Verdi's. 
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Verdi continues: 

The following hymn (Scene 5) is good as it stands, only I should 
like to have Radames and Amneris take part in the scene to avoid 
having the two characters standing aside, which always has a chilling 
effect. Radames need say just a few words. Amneris could take a 
sword, a banner or something else (altro diavoleria) and address her 
stanza to Radames in a warm, loving, yet martial manner. It appears 
to me that the scene would gain by this. 

The change was made. We know how effective Verdi's 
suggestion proved. "Aida (Scene 6) is good so. She could not 
be other than she is." 

About the consecration scene (Act 1, Setting 2), Verdi writes 
on the 14th of August: 

If you want my frank opinion, it seems to me that the consecra- 
tion scene has not turned out as important as I expected. The characters 
do not always say what they should say, and the priests are not priestly 
enough... Furthermore, it appears to me that the scenic word (la parola 
scented) is not there; and if it is there, it is buried under the rhyme and 
the metre and therefore does not stand out clearly and evidently as it 
should. Surely one ought to give this scene, beginning at some deter- 
mined point, all possible importance and solemnity. 

On the 16th of August he recurs to the subject: 

We must think it over carefully once more in order to arrive at 
a stronger characterization and greater scenic importance. We must 
make not a cold hymn but a real scene of it. I enclose a copy of the 
French program (formulated by du Locle) from which you can see the 
whole significance of the tableau. 

Not until August 22d, after having meanwhile discussed a 
part of the second act, does Verdi return to this important conse- 
cration scene with the words: 

This is not the time to write to Mariette, but I have invented 
something for the consecration scene. If it does not seem good to you 
let us seek farther. But it appears to me we could thus get a very 
effective musical scene. The scene would consist of a litany intoned 
by the priestesses, to which the priests respond, of a sacred dance with 
slow, sad music, of a short recitative, forceful and solemn like a psalm 
from the Bible, and of a prayer of two stanzas sung by the priests and 
repeated by all. And I should like it to be marked by pathos and the 
character of repose, particularly the first stanza, to avoid similarity 
between this and the choruses in the finale of the introduction (Act 1, 
Scene 5) and the second finale (Act 2, Scene 3), which smack a little 
of the Marseillaise. 
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Verdi's criticism of the second act on August 16th and 1 7th 
is as follows: 

The first chorus is cold and insignificant. It is a report such as 
might be made by any messenger at all. I know very well that there 
is no action at this point, but with a little skill one might, at any rate, 
make something of it. There is no action in Don Carlos in the scene 
where the ladies, grouped under the trees before the convent, await the 
Queen; nevertheless, by means of a short chorus and the canzone in 
question, which is so characteristic and so full of color in the French 
text, we succeeded in making a real little scene of it . . . Without aiming 
at strange rhythms, make double heptasyllabics, that is, two seven- 
syllable lines in one; and if it does not offend your ear too much, make 
irregular verses, which, at times, have a great charm in music. Tra- 
viata's air Di Provenza would be much less tolerable if the verses were 
regular . . . 

(August 17th) In the duet (Act 2, Setting 1) there are excellent 
things in the beginning and at the end, although it seems too long 
drawn out. It appears to me the recitative might be expressed in fewer 
verses. But when, in what follows, the action warms up, it seems to 
me that the scenic word (la parola scenica) is lacking. I do not know 
whether I express myself clearly when I say 'parola scenica', but I mean 
by this the word which sets the situation in the proper relief and renders 
it clear and evident. For instance, the verses: 

In volto gli occhi affisami 
E menti ancor se 1'osi: 
Radames vive... 

are less effective theatrically than the (for my part, ugly) words 

...con una parola 
Strapperd il tuo segreto. 
Guardami, t'ho ingannata: 
Radames vive... 

So also the verses 

Per Radames d'amore 
Ardo e mi sei rivale. 
Che? voi l'amate? — Io l'amo 
E figlia son d'un re. 

appear to me less theatrical than the words: 'Tu I'ami ma l'amo anch' 
io, intendif La figlia de' Faraoni e tua rivalel' Aida: * M ia rivale? E sia, 
anch' io son figlia' etc. I know very well what you will say to me: — 
'And the verse, the rhyme, the stanza?' I have no answer, but I would 
immediately abandon rhyme, rhythm and strophic form if the action re- 
quired it. I would write blank verse in order to be able to say clearly 
and definitely all that the action demanded. Indeed, in matters the- 
atrical it is, at times, conducive to success if the poet and the musician 
possess the talent of not making verses and music. 
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With regard to the cabalettas 1 he writes farther on: 

Have no fear. I do not abhor cabalettas, but I should like to 
have a subject and a reason for them. In the duet in the Masked Ball 
there was a magnificent pretext. After this whole scene, you may be 
assured, the loves of Richard and Amelia must be discovered. 

How unweariedly Verdi applied the file, we may see in the 
fact that, even after the score had been long completed and sent 
to Cairo, he wrote to Bottesini (the conductor of the first per- 
formance in Cairo) on the 17th and 19th of December, 1871: 

I have made a change in the stretta of the duet of the two women 
in the second act. Two or three days ago I sent it to Ricordi, who has 
probably already sent it to Cairo. The stretta, as it was, always ap- 
peared to me somewhat common. The new stretta is not so and will 
close well, if, upon the return to the theme of the scene in the first act, 
Pozzoni will sing it moving heavily toward the wings (marciando a 
stento verso la scena). When you see the score, you will observe that I 
have taken the greatest pains with this duet; but inasamuch as it belongs 
to a genre that is, so to speak, misty (vaporoso) the effect may not come 
up to my wishes. So please tell me the whole truth frankly, for this 
can only be of service to me. Tell me only of the passage in % in Dt> 
(Aida's part) and of the other passage, the duet in Gb. Tell me about 
the voice part and the orchestra, always with respect to the effect. I 
expect two letters from you; one after the orchestra rehearsals and the 
other after the first performance. 

On the 25th of August, 1870, Verdi invites Ghislanzoni to 
visit him for the final revision of the first two acts, so that the 
letters do not inform us of the later course of the discussions. 
Yet Verdi's untiring spirit does not rest after Ghislanzoni's 
departure, and so, on the 8th of September he suggests a new 
improvement for the second act. The timely reference to the 
telegram of victory of the first German emperor (shortly after the 
battle of Sedan) is worthy of note: 

After your departure I worked very little and have written only 
the march, which has turned out very long and full of detail. . . . You 
must, however, help me a little more, so that the chorus may sing 
partly the glory of Egypt, partly that of Radames. The first eight 
verses, accordingly, must be modified. The other eight for the women 
are good, and eight more must be added for the priests: With the aid 
of divine Providence we have gained the victory. May God continue 
to help us in the future.' (See the telegrams of King William.) 

1 Cabaletta: a lively strain, easily grasped by the hearer, generally used in ending 
an aria or a duet. 
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On the 10th of September, after Ghislanzoni has sent the 
alterations, he writes: 

The verses of the finale go well, but it is impossible to do without 
a stanza at the end for the priests. Ramfis has a personality and should 
have something to say. I know that there is little which one might 
let him say here, and therefore it must be so arranged that the stanza 
of the priests at the beginning of the finale may be repeated at the end . . . 
If the situation demands it, you need have no scruples. At this point 
the priests can do no more than invoke the gods, praying that they 
may be propitious in the future. 

Later in the course of the discussion of the third act he writes 
abruptly on the 30th of September: 

I observe that in the stretta of the finale of the second act we 
have a chorus of prisoners; it is impossible to let them remain silent 
(there are at least twenty of them) and they cannot sing with the 
populace. So arrange some stanza for me here. 

Yes — even at the end of his work on this part of the score, 
on December 31, 1870, Verdi returns to an important point in 
the second finale. He is of the opinion that the scenic situation 
requires readjustment. Aida recognizes her father too quickly. 
If a few words were added, Aida would attract the attention of 
the spectator more, and the significant phrase, "e mio padre" (it 
is my father), would stand out more prominently. The passage 
in question is the one in which, in the final form, Aida sings: 
"Chi veggo! — Egli? — mio padre!" In the sketch which Verdi 
submits by way of suggestion, the words are: "Che veggo! oh del! 
lo salva — or re — lo salva! e mio padre!" Verdi believed that 
the words "lo salva," which were afterwards dropped, gave more 
support to the scene, allowed the singer more movement and 
action and afforded the music a freer field for the preparation of 
"e mio padre." Apparently Verdi realized later that this version 
was too long. More effective than it is now it could hardly have 
been made. This final form, however, was the result of long and 
detailed deliberation. For instance, as we see from a letter of 
December 28th, the word tad, uttered by Amneris, was struck out 
because Amneris would have to speak it so quickly, that it would 
escape the hearer. If on the other hand, it were spoken slowly, 
it would cast a chill over the action. The words of the tutti 
Suo padre! must follow immediately upon Aida's Mio padre! At 
any rate Verdi was not satisfied with the original version. His 
criticism was, that Aida did not "stand" well in the scene at this 
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moment and did not say just what she ought to say. Of the 
change which he suggested first he says: 

In fine, I have gained nothing, and must do the little scene over 
again. It is a question of a simple colloquy. But inasmuch as the situa- 
tion is so important, woe unto us, if the characters do not 'stand' 
properly or if we say too much. 

This extraordinary dramatic solicitude is confirmed in the 
later letters, from which we learn that Verdi fairly harassed 
himself with this scene. 

Six times, (so he writes in January, 1871), have I written the 
two verses of recitative in which Aida recognizes her father among the 
prisoners. The situation is splendid, but perhaps the characters are 
not staged well (non sono bene in scene); that is to say, they do not 
act as they should act. Have patience, and please write the little scene 
for me once more, entirely after your own fashion. Do not think of it 
as it was; just place yourself in the situation and write. At present it 
looks like this: 

Aida: Che veggo! — Egli! Lo salva, 

O R& . . . lo salva . . . E il mio padre! 
Tutti: Suo padre! 

Aida: Grazia a lui! 

Amonasro: Si, padre — anch'io pugnai, etc. 

It is not much, but it is a situation, and it must be done well. 

We see here that, compared with the final form, there were 
still too many words. (Grazia a lui and the interjection of 
Amonasro were dropped later.) But Verdi must first make 
several other attempts. On the 7th of January he complains 
despairingly: 

I really fear we shall be drowned in a glass of water after having 
safely crossed the ocean. For the eighth time I have written this piece 
in vain. The King is not properly staged; but it is better now. I shall 
drop this piece for the present and go on to finish the instrumentation. 

Let us pass on to Verdi's remarks on the third act. On the 
28th of September, 1870, he writes: 

This third act is very good, although in my opinion, there are 
several things which must be changed; but, I repeat, on the whole it is 
very good and I congratulate you upon it sincerely. I see you dread 
two things. You shrink from certain scenic audacities and from caba- 
leitas. I always hold that one must make cabalellas if the situation 
demands it. The cabalettas of the two duets (Scene 3, Aida and Amo- 
nasro; Scene 4, Aida and Radames) are not required by the situation, 
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and the duet between father and daughter, particularly, seems to me 
out of place. Aida, in her state of terror and moral depression, must 
not sing a cabaletta. In the program there are, at this point, two things 
which are extremely effective scenically, true and good for the actor. 
In the poetic version they do not stand out in proper relief. Firstly, 
after Amonasro has said: 'Be the slave of the Pharaohs,' Aida can utter 
only broken phrases. Secondly, when Amonasro says to Radames 
(Scene 5): 'The King of Ethiopia,' Radames must hold the stage 
almost alone with strange, mad, very excited words. But this we shall 
discuss later. 

In the meantime let us analyze this act from beginning to end. 
In the first chorus the second version seems the better to me. Only 
we need not repeat what has already been said in the litanies: 

Luce divina eterna 
Spirto fecondator. 

It would be better to say, as in the program: 'Iside favorevole agli 
Amori, etc' The recitative and romanza (Scene 2) are good. 1 So is 
the duet which follows the verse: 'Ti maledice . . . Ah no! (Scene 3.) 
Then, 'Tu, agli miei, Dei Faraoni' sounds flat to me. And I find this 
kind of enthusiasm false for Aida: 'Delia patria it sacro amor.' As I 
have said, after the terrible scene and the insults heaped upon her 
father, Aida has hardly breath enough to speak. Hence broken words 
in a low, hollow voice. 

I have read the program again and it seems to me that there the 
situation has turned out well. I, for my part, would abandon the 
strophic form and rhythm. I did not think of letting the actors sing 
here and would render the situation just as it is, perhaps even in recita- 
tive verses. At the most I might let Amonasro sing one phrase: 'Pensa 
alia patria, e tal pensiero ti dia forza e coraggio.' Do not forget the 
words: 'Oh patria mia, quanto, quanto mi costil' In short, I would hold 
as closely as possible to the program. 

Later, on the 30th of September: 

The duet between Aida and Radames (Scene 4) is very beautiful 
in the part that is sung, but in my opinion it is lacking in development 
and clearness from the scenic point of view. I should have preferred 
a recitative at the beginning. Aida would have remained calmer and 
more dignified and would have been able to utter some good scenic 
phrases . . . The four verses after the cantabile are cold and do not lead 
up well to Aida's beautiful stanza: 'Fuggiam gli ardori, etc' I know 
that this was done for the sake of strophe and rhyme, but why not 
make a recitative in order to say everything that the action demands? 
Observe that in the program also this point required greater develop- 
ment ... In the following scene (Scene 5) you feared you would make 
Aida odious. But reflect that Aida is justified by the duet with her 
father, yes — by the very presence of her father, and the spectators 
accordingly know that what they hear is a secret. There is even more 

1 Verdi reversed this judgment later. 
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Aida can stop quite naturally to make a request of Radames, but after 
that duet Radames cannot do this. It seems to me the situation is 
not exactly dangerous, but it may become so. Aida's plea, therefore, 
which is true and natural, is still to be preferred. Only no superfluous 
word must be spoken . . . Here you would like to have a trio, but this 
is not the time to stop to sing and we must hurry on to the entrance 
of Amneris. 

On the 7th of October Verdi, referring again to the beginning 
of the third act, praises the first chorus and the recitative of 
Ramfis and Amneris (Scene 1), but censures Aida's scene which 
follows, with the unwarrantable criticism that Aida has too much 
to do in this act (!); in the next sentence, however, he abandons 
this standpoint and judges more correctly when he says that the 
original version of the romanza is cold and commonplace. He 
suggests a change. He would keep the first five verses of the 
recitative and then offers for the romanza itself the verses which 
follow here, requesting Ghislanzoni to smoothe out the metre and 

the rhyme: 

Io tremo! 
Si a dirmi vieni eterno addio, 
Del Nilo ai cupi vortici 
Io chiedero l'addio; 
La in quella tomba gelida 
Forse avra pace il cor. 

In the final version of this scene these verses are used in the 
recitative. The romanza itself, one of the most beautiful and 
touching pieces of the opera, was composed much later, after all 
the rest of the score was completed, as we learn from a letter of 
August 5, 1871: 

The music of the first chorus of the third act, which is not suffi- 
ciently characteristic, I shall do over again; and having gotten into 
swing, I should like to add a little solo piece for Aida, an idyll as you 
once suggested. Only the verses you made then were little adapted to 
an idyll. It is true, Aida's character presents itself unfavorably here; 
but if we go a little farther afield, introducing some memories of her 
native land, we could get this quiet, peaceful number, which at this 
moment would act like a balm . . . Keep for me, at the end of the recita- 
tive, some such words as: '0 patria mia — mai ti rivedro!' They would 
serve as a refrain at the end of each stanza. 

Verdi refers to the new chorus of the third act much later in 
a humorous letter to Ricordi, dated Turin, November 12, 1871: 

As I told you, I have written a new chorus and a romanza for 
Aida in place of the other four-part chorus, which was composed in the 
style of Palestrina. With the latter I should have won a 'Bravo!' from 
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the old periwigs and become a candidate (Faccio 1 to the contrary not- 
withstanding) for a professorship of counterpoint in some conservatory. 
But I have been seized with scruples regarding this writing a la Pales- 
trina, and the harmony and Egyptian music!... In fine, it is deter- 
mined by Fate!... I shall never be a savant in music. I shall always 
remain a bungler. 

But let us return to the regular course of the correspondence 
with Ghislanzoni. On the 7th of October, 1870, Verdi discusses 
in detail the scene between Aida and Amonasro (Act 3, Scene 3) : 

In the next scene I should not like to have Amonasro call Aida. 
It would seem better to me if Aida, upon turning, should encounter her 
father and exclaim: 'Cielo! E mio padre,' etc. And I do not much 
like the phrase: 'Io del tuo cor leggo i misteri.' From the lips of this 
proud and crafty monarch 'Nulla sfugge al mio sguardo' would be better. 

What follows is good, but the ending does not fit the situation. 
Perhaps I did not express myself clearly in my last letter, but I thought 
I had told you that this is a scenic moment, which one should dwell 
upon and upon which one should expend much care. The role of Aida 
must be developed more, that of Amonasro less. If you can find your 
way well into Aida's situation and will make me four good scenic verses, 
you shall see that the result will be tolerable and not commonplace. 

On October 8th we read: 

Once for all, let me remark that I do not ever intend to discuss 
your verses, which are always good, but to express my opinion on the 
scenic effect. The duet between Radames and Aida (Scene 4), is in 
my opinion, much less successful than that between the daughter and 
the father. The cause of this is that perhaps the situation or perhaps 
the form is more commonplace than in the preceding duet. Certainly 
such intercalations, as the eight verses which one character pronounces 
and the other repeats, are not well adapted to keeping the dialog alive. 
In addition to this the intermezzi between these cantabile passages are 
rather cold. 

On the 16th of October Verdi writes more vigorously: 

In order to answer your letter in detail I would need time and 
we have none to lose at this juncture. Away then with these discus- 
sions. Let one thought only preoccupy our minds: — to make a success! 
For this reason I should be sorry if the changes I have asked you to 
make were to deaden the effect instead of enlivening it ... It seems to 
me you are too partial to the character of Radames. Let us not argue 
the point. Be it as you say; but in the duet, for instance, does Radames 
command the same interest as Aida? It would seem more natural to 
me if he answered Aida: 'Lasciar la patria, i miei Dei, i luoghi, ove 
nacqui, ove acquistai gloria,' etc., but if you do not like this invoice of 

1 Faccio was the conductor of the first Milan performance and the arranger of 
the vocal score of Aida. 
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glory (calculi di gloria), invent something else. Only, if we once enter 
upon the path of cantabiles and cabaletti, we must continue on that 
road, and it would be well to let Radames answer with eight verses 
the eight lines of Aida ... In Aida's romanza (Act 3, Scene 2), let us 
dispense with prima donna considerations; surely none of them will 
complain of this. On the other hand, if their fatigue should be too 
great, they would not do justice to the duets which follow. Then 
there are other considerations. The first chorus is grave, the scene of 
the priests and Amneris is grave, the re-entrance of the chorus is again 
grave. If now, we add still another scene and romanza, slow and grave, 
we will bore people. 

I have composed this romanza. It was not a success!... 'Fra il 
verde dei palmizi, sul NUo,' etc., would not, you say, be very idyllic. 
I am entirely agreed with you, but this must really be an idyll. One 
must, as Filippi 1 would say, perceive the odor of Egypt and avoid 
Torfana, Vamaro calice delle sventure,' etc., and find a new form. But 
here I have arrived at an argument again. Excuse me. 

In the fourth act, to which Verdi now directs his attention, 
he asks, before all else, for a cut in the duet of Amneris and 
Radames (Setting 1, Scene 2). Inasmuch as the letters mention 
a visit of Ghislanzoni and Ricordi to Verdi for the purpose of 
fuller discussion, we may assume that most of the deliberations 
on the fourth act were conducted orally. We read further on 
about this duet: 

Develop the situation... and let the characters say what they must 
say without the slightest regard for the musical form. Understand, that 
if you send me recitative from beginning to end, it will be impossible 
for me to write rhythmical music for it, but if you adopt some particular 
rhythm in the beginning and hold to it to the end, I shall by no means 
find fault. Only we might have to change it in order to have a caba- 
lettina at the end. 

And later we read of the same duet: 

I believe that the duet should begin right off in the lyric form. In 
this opening there is, if I mistake not, something lofty and noble, 
especially in Radames, which, perhaps, I should like to have sung — 
a style of singing sui generis, not the style of the romanzas and cava- 
tinas, but something of declamation, sustained and lofty, — the metre of 
your own choice. Break up the dialog, if you believe that you can 
thus give it more life.... If we cast the whole duet in lyric form, do 
you not think that the first scene needs more development? 

Then he goes on to the great judgment scene in the fourth 
act, which on the whole he finds "marvelous," on a par with the 
similar scene in II Trovatore. But for Amneris he would like two 

1 A critic who also reviewed the first performance in Cairo. 
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"more desolate" verses, so written, that he may take a portion 
of them for repetition each time Amneris hears a new accusation 
from the judgment chamber in the crypt. Amneris, as Verdi 
rightly maintains, cannot remain upon the stage continually 
while the terrible sentence is being pronounced, without some 
exclamation of despair. 

In the meantime Ghislanzoni has revised the duet. Verdi 
thinks it pretty good but too excited and strained. The cabaletta 
is too long for the situation. "O, these confounded cabalettas, 
which always have the same form and are all so much alike! 
See whether you can invent something new." Over and over 
again he returns to the duet upon which he bestows particular 
care. A remark in an undated letter is of unusual interest: 

^Wednesday) I studied the duet for a long time and am more than 
ever convinced that we must cast it in lyric form to the end. It will 
seem strange — a melody to words that appear to be spoken by an at- 
torney; but under these lawyer's words beats the heart of a woman 
overwhelmed by despair and by love. The music may turn out a grand 
success, if it expresses this state of mind and, in a way, says two things 
at once. That is a quality of art which critics have not considered well 
and conductors not treated properly. 

Another undated letter (Sabato) says: 

The invective outburst of Amneris is stupendous. This piece, too, 
is completed. I shall not go to Genoa before the opera is entirely 
finished. It wants only the last piece and the setting in score of the 
fourth act and the instrumentation of the whole opera — work for at 
least a month. Be patient, therefore, and make your arrangements so 
that you can come to S. Agata without being pressed for time, for we 
must bring the whole libretto well into shape. 

Finally the duet was rewritten to Verdi's satisfaction. In 
another undated letter (Sabato) he says: "But how very beautiful 
this duet is — very, very beautiful! After the duet of Aida and 
Amonasro in the third act, this seems to me the best of all. If 
you could find some new form for the cabaletta, this duet would 
be perfect." In one passage we read this admonition: "Do not 
be afraid of Amneris's invectives against the priests." Amneris 
must turn like a tigress upon Ramfis. 

On the 2nd of November, 1870, Verdi received the last scene, 
which, on the whole, he finds good. After having studied it 
carefully he says: 

In less expert hands this scene might either be choked to death or 
become monotonous. But it must not be a failure, because, if, after all 
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this effort at stage setting, it should not be sufficiently well developed, 
it would be a case of parturiens mons. The monotony must be avoided 
by the invention of new and unusual forms.... The French also, in their 
strophic songs, use verses which are sometimes long and sometimes 
short. Why could not we do this at once? This whole scene need not 
necessarily be one of pure and simple singing. A somewhat unusual 
metre for Radames would constrain me to depart from the conven- 
tional form of melody for seven- or eight-syllabled verses and would 
compel me to vary the movement and the time in order to write an 
aria-like solo for Aida. 

In a later letter Verdi requests the librettist to leave out the 
customary "agony" and to avoid conventional expressions: "I 
should like something sweet and ethereal, a very short duet, an 
addio alia vita. Let Aida sink gently into the arms of Radames." 
Then Verdi sketches the scene exactly as it was finally carried 
out. As Ghislanzoni delays too long in smoothing out the "mon- 
strous" verses that Verdi has dashed off, the latter simply sets 
them to music as they stand and calls upon the librettist to visit 
him in person in order to make as much ex post facto improvement 
as he can. We have, accordingly, in the scene just at the end of 
the opera, the staging of which was also suggested by the com- 
poser, the work of the poet-musician, Verdi. "Have no fear," is 
his final admonition to his co-worker, "for the last scene, that 
we may be scorched by it. It is cold steel." 

This practically ends the correspondence between Verdi and 
Ghislanzoni. Later letters to other friends inform us of other 
details. For instance, on the 13th of January, 1872, Verdi writes 
that he has just finished an overture to Aida, a piece which, as 
we all know, was later discarded, and which but a short time ago 
was found again among the papers left after his death. Of all 
these later letters about Aida the most interesting is probably one 
to the conductor, Vincenzo Torelli, in Naples (August 22, 1872). 
Verdi assumes a very energetic manner: 

By good elements of performance I understand not only the solo 
singers, but also the orchestra and the chorus, the costumes, the scenery, 
the machinery, the scenic movement and finesse of color scheme. It is 
all very well, pardon me once again — but you Southerners have no idea 
of what I mean by movimento scenico and finezza di colorito. The condi- 
tions in Rome and Naples are far too wretched (girl di strada) to stage 
a spectacle properly, as Aida was performed in Milan, Parma and 
Padua. I repeat once more, it does not suffice to have two or three 
good singers. Furthermore, one hundred people in the chorus are not 
enough for Aida. And they must be good — as good as in Milan. Money 
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alone will not do it, there must be good will also. I shall see how things 
go in Naples. If the elements are good, I shall look after everything; 
if not, I shall withdraw the score even after the dress rehearsal. No one 
will persuade me to produce Don Carlos as you have heretofore done it, 
nor to produce Aida as you are accustomed to do all your operas. 

Can we not imagine that we hear Gluck or Richard Wagner 
speaking here? We see that Verdi, too, establishes the canon of 
the Gesamtkunstwerk, the collective work of art, in which music, 
poetry and scenic art support and complement one another. The 
extracts from the letters have given us a splendid illustration of 
how the master cooperated down to the smallest detail in the 
poetic side of this work. 

(Translated by Otto Kinkeldey) 



